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fathers of the ceremonies   observed  when   founding
a new village.   An auspicious site is selected and an
auspicious day, and then in the centre of the site is dug
a large hole, in which are placed different kinds of
grain, small pieces of the five  metals,  gold,  silver,
copper, iron, and lead, and a large stone, called boddu-
rayet, i.e. navel-stone, standing about three and a half
feet above the ground, very like the ordinary boundary
stones seen in the fields.   And then,  at the entrance
of the village, in the centre of the main street, where
most of the cattle pass in and out on their way to and
from the fields, they dig another hole and bury a pig
alive.   This ceremony would be quite consistent with
either of the explanations suggested as  to the origin
of   pig-burying.     The   pig   may    be   buried at the
entrance to the village as the emblem of fertility and
strength, to secure the prosperity of the agricultural
community, the fertility of the fields, and the health
and fecundity of the  cattle.    Or it may  equally be
a  substitute   for   an   original   human sacrifice.    The
idea that a new building or institution must be inaugu-
rated by the sacrifice of a human life is very common
all over India.    To this day there  is often a panic
among the villagers who live near the banks  of a
river where a bridge is about to be built,  because
they think that one or more of their babies are sure
to be required to bury under the  foundations of the
first pier.   On one of my visits to Kalasapad, in the
Cuddapah district, the missionary told me that, when
a new ward was opened for their local mission dis-
pensary, no one would go into it, because the people
imagined that the first to go in would be the needful
sacrifice.    Their fears were allayed   by  a religious
service at the opening of the ward ; but had it been a
Hindu hospital, probably a goat or a sheep would have
been killed as a substitute for the human victim,
The idea of substitution, too, is quite common in
India.   In the hook-swinging ceremony described above,1
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